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ABSTRACT 

Factors contributing to the struggle for survival 
faced by postsecondary institutions and ways to deal with dwindling 
resources, in particular by regionalism and regionalization, are 
considered. Among the contributing factors are the leveling off of 
the college-age population (1 8-21 -year-olds) , the declining status of 
advanced learning in American society, a v £d the. possibly continuing 
decline in financial support. One possible response is for colleges 
and universities to make the human and material resources they 
already have stretch further. Five dilemmas that confront resource 
use coordinators are as follows: how to maintain institutional 
""autonomy; whether decisions should be made by consensus, majority 
vote, or edict; how to implement decisions in lighu of expanding 
collective bargaining; and how to obtain % staff ing and other resources 
to do the work of resource allocator/s. It is suggested that 
regionalism in higher education is emerging as a middle-ground 
position in state-level coordination ^and planning for higher 
education a'*d may avoid both monolith\ic, centralized statewide 
control and a bad market model. Based \ on preliminary findings of a 
national study, it is suggested that regional '.cooperation between 
institutions be officially recognized by by an authoritative agency 
in the state. Official recognition can separate the concept of 
regionalism as. an aspect of statewide planning and coordination of 
postsecondary education from the more general phenomenon of voluntary 
consortium arrangements among institutions. Thirty-one states have 
engaged in study of regionalizing postsecondary education, and 47 
patterns of regionalization have been identified. Seven states have 
moved into regionalization by virtue of an enabling statutory action.. 
(SW) 
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DEALING WITH DWINDLING,. RESOURCES 



The title assigned to the module of this in-service 
workshop for state-level staff in PO st secondary education for 
which this paper is to be a discussion base, effectively 
poses one side of the survival struggle that operating post- 
secondary educational institutions are facing today and 
"likely will face for some time to come. Ways for dealing 
with dwindling resources" need to be found if these institu- 
tions are to continue to exist as we now know them; but it 
is not just the dwindling of new resources that represents 
the-challenge of the times. Other factors ado to create the 
crisis of survival now becoming a subject of considerable 
attention and study. Since this paper is to deal with an 
emerqing response that some postsecondary educators are 
directing toward the crisis, that is, regionalism and region- 
aliJation, a brief review of the several factors contributing 
to "he Survival concerns of a growing list of postsecondary 
■'institutions of different types (schools, colleges, and 
universities) can serve as a -useful introduction. 

The Crisis of Survival 

Knowledge that colleges and universities today are 
wrestling wi?h conditions quite different from those of the 
fabulous 50s and strident 60s and that «ew responses are 
needed is spreading beyond"th.e interests o._ the educators 
directly involved. It is of such seriousness as to attract 
the notice of the public- press as rf well. Last week the 
Pit tsburgh Gazette carried a three-part .series on the subject 
and detailed in con siderable length how. different colleges 
and universities were establishing new practices to- handle 
their growing difficulties. 1 When Che'it produced .his volume 
T he Sew Depression in Higher Education , 2 many believed that 
Sly the privately controll ed IHStltutions were in trouble ■ 
because they lacked the backstop support of a public consti 
tuencv But continuing observations made , clear that uhe 
tries' ahead were to hi faced by postsecondary institutions 

Pittsburgh Gazette , May 13-15, 1975 

2 E, F. X Cheit, The New Depression in Higher Ed ucation. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 
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in general because all would be affected by the "2nd of 
College Boom. "3 

Volumes have been and are being written on the nature 
and causes of the crisis that are forcing change in post- 
secondar? education; there is no need to review them in 
detan Sr workshop participants here Note needs to be ^ 
^-aken however, that the causes include more than :ust tne 
pSspectrofa decline in growth-the cause given most atten- 
?ion P ?n?he literature of the day In its analysis qf-Jj 
problem" presented by the Board of Trustees of ^ Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the collegiate 
sector" of postsecondary education, tnat is, nigher eauca 
Jion is described as, ". . . undergoing the greatest over- 
111 and long-run rate of decline in its growth pattern in 
Si S its his^ry," ? and suggests throughout ^|/™ lon 
thai- the difficulties flow predominately from that tact. _ 
£5±? and MiiSr similarly place primary focus on probaole 
TT««t,+- cf a fi«5tics as generating the conditions or 

adjust to it. 

There oan be no doubt thatxthe^eveling^off of the 
SftlCT ^-t"n n ^ «eco y nafry°eaucatio n al institutions , 
esPecfa^y'coTle^s an d -iv f sitie S But -re ^s ^to 

Kone "KIcSSStEn fit ?he SoS ol ?his paper must be 

^SSd^dlf, SerelSef thafatieast twl 
crisis ana it is ebbeatiaif ^ c h^<= -; r but clearly 

3 E . B. Fiske, "End of College Boom.- The jtew York Times , 
November 11, 1974, p. 39. 

<Carne g ie Ration £££££££££1^ 
S^SS^. ^rrancfsco, fellK ~ sliT^isTTs 7 5 , p. 

*L. L. Leslie and ^earcn^ t 

™ S£&» Association for Higher 

. Education, 1974. 
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Dropping. Public Esteem 

There . are measures more direct a,nd valr.d than public 
opinion polls by which one can judge the value attached to 
a given enterprise, but a reference to the polls can serve 
as a start. According to recent reports of the pollsters, 
education, in general, and higher education, in particular, are 
losing public favor. 

But other evidence speaks as loudly as the polls. 
Among such evidence is the report from New York State that 
the proportion of college graduates going on to further 
education dropped this past year to reverse a consistent 
climb each year for over a decade. Also indicative is the 
increasing questioning, if not actually hostile, press 
being given these days to higher education. Consider, for 
example, the two feature stories in the influential editor- 
ial section of the Sunday Washington Post this past week. 
James 0 "Toole authored a lengthy article entitled . sugges- 
tively, "Too Much Education for the Job."" It ran prominently 
along with another by Bruce Johnson entitled "Degrees With- 
out Jobs: Anxiety on One Campus." 5 And any higher educa- 
tionists who would tend to downplay- the significance of such 
press reports do so at their own E,erirl, for many authors 
carry strong credentials. 0'Toofe,is on the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business, University of Southern California, 
and Johnson is a 1972 graduate of the University of Washington 
and a graduate student in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Also to be viewed as evidence that higher education 
faces troubles beyond a simple possible diminution of 
enrollment is the rising tide of demand for a greater 
accountability from colleges and. universities . Gubernatorial 
office*, legislatures, state-level boards and commissions — 
all are demanding longer and stronger reports from operating 
institutions that speak to their effectiveness, that is 
qualitative and quantitative attainment of their claims in 
instruction, public service and research; moreover, they 
ask also for evidence that institutions hold firmly to con- 
siderations of efficiency , that is wise and careful^action 
to minimize resources used while seeking maximum effective 
achievement of their institutional goals. 

Finally, one needs to see another emerging development 
as a form of public disenchantment with higher education as 
now typically known. It is the widening definition, expec- 
tation, and public acceptance of the concept. It is 



1 James 0' Toole, "Too Much Education for the Job" and 
Bruce Johnson "Degrees Without Jobs: Anxiety on One Campus, 
The Washington Post, Sunday, May 1, 1975. 
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extending not only beyond the old view of traditional 
colleges and universities to the broader one of postsecon- 
dary education now nearly made universal by the language of 
the- Federal Higher Education Amendments of 19/2, but even 
more widely to include any situation or structure which 
provides a component for the further education ^training 
of "the. adult learner. The term "communiversity n " ce *£ly 
has emerged in the literature with several meanings partially 
suggestive of its full impact given to it; some writers, 
SETS, included, see it becoming an ultimate coalition of 
all educational components,? and this can lead , _ 

some new possibilities in the rising interest in regipna- 
ism in -She slleral states. Most of the evidentiary refer- 
ences in this paper relate to the "collegiate" sector of 

postseconoS education; that is (1) ■^V^S^aiS. 
are available on the non-collegiate and (2 most d ^cuss..ons 
of sharing (i.e., consortia-regionalism) view the matter as 
essenSally involving only public and private resources 
^SnS?Rl The fact is that sharing and regionalism is coming 
^^^^^^^--communiversity: This concept will be 
developed further in the concluding section of this paper. 

Diminishing Fiscal Support 

The opening paragraph of this paper P^^*;^ 
- need to cope with dwindling new resources Th ^ ^^^ 
erate to make more dramatic tEi point that c -| J e 
fo- postsecondary education, in general , and for the col 
'egia?fsector%ecially, decrease the Pressure -d 

S^a^^iiSt^i; more^vfou^. and mori^- 
enSg ?o Se future, continuation of operations and- main- 
tenance of reasonable levels of quality. 

r, -j «-f flpcline in new resources to support 

colle|rrd C un?veS!tr C operafons ^W^**^. *gj* 
■ only minimal documentation of this point ^ * e J^ e aJ; but 
decline is in the rats* of increase from earlier years, out 
clearly the "Golden Age" is past. 

c . insiaht with the import of the decline in 

ft^efs" According to th e Carnegie Foundatxon ; « * ^ 
^™Sca°tLn"n=t n LcluaLrc C artia? construction and 

7q V Martorana and Eileen Xutms, "Comrruniversity: 
New Chlilengftc^tne^unity College," Accepted by Cnance 
Magazine for publication, Fall, 19/5. 
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certain other accounts) doubled from 1960 to 1972--from 1>1 
to 2.2 percent, but it fell to 2.1 percent by 1975. And 
colleges and universities . are not doing well in competing 
with other governmental services of. the states either. 
Glenny and Kidder report that, nationwide, total state 
appropriations for institutions of higher education as a 
percentage of total- state general revenue rose from £1.24 
in 1963 to 14.66 in 1971, but fell to 14.26 in 1973. 

A + B + C = Crisis for Survival 

That, then, is the more complete basis for sensing that 
higher education needs now more than ever to marshal its 
creative capabilities to save. itself. The ||g||-|||^ffgg 
is to higher education as an enterprise is to reestablish 
its historic and recently hel d public esteem. _ In their d- 
cussior of the parallels between higher education and other, 
social'enterprises which display the phenomenon of trans- 
verse progression" in their growth patterns, Leslie and 
Miller ask and answer the critical question, " ^ rse 

fhat such svstems must have in common to fit the transverse 
£ogressLn Y model ? Thef^ ctions performed by such a sy s|gm 
mSst be essential to the total social system."^ And later, 
Sly caution against ah overly optimistic view of the future 
of colleaes and universities, ». • . we have also tr.ed to 
Convey 32 nSlon that j^^^Og^r education function, 
not specific kinds of in ^tltutlona/Biat exhisits trans 
verse progression . " 1I 

One can argue that higher education, as an essential 
sociallunctionTis secure, as indeed Leslie and Miller do, 
WrX if '-his is done* in ways that in effect destroy the 
integriS of nighlr education as it has evolved in this 
hungry an d noAnown, the question can be raised: W " 
higher education—really, the essential function? In other 
words* if the function^ of instruction , r esearch , and public 
s^vice are *-h * critica lly eTsenti al functions and not their 
HfvTsTon to the " society by a coo rdinated, coherent system, 
?Sese functions will exhibit transverse progression, not 
tTjl r eauca^on . Indeed, fixe potential disintegration of 

8 Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, op_. 
cit . , p. 2 . 

9 Lvman A Glenny and James R. Kidder, State Tax Support 

^#H ig S« tfetion^i-rslty of California, 197,, p. 
10 Leslie and Miller, 0£. cit., p. 20 ■ 
11 Ibid. , p. 49. 



.the academic enterprise (colleges, schools, universities) 
into a disparate array of instructional "delivery systems, 
separate research institutes, and various public service 
agencies has already been noted elsewhere. 

Higher education, if it is to survive intact, needs to 
reestablish its essential character as an integral societal 
function and to do this, it must respond not only to the 
lower 'enrollments, but to other expectations of the public 
as well. Among these expectations is a continued effec- 
tiveness with a greater efficiency. How to do this is, of 
course, the real and serious question. 

If No (or Fewer) New Resources: The Old Must Do 

One step to consider is to make the most of the re- 
sources at hand. The supporting constituencies expect 
this- if the colleges and universities react constructively 
to the expectation, some recapturing of public confidence 
can result. Beyond this public relations purpose, however, 
lies the stark fact that if the future prospect for higher 
education is a continuation of recent moves by public 
sources at all levels (federal, state, and local), as well 
as private constituencies, to slow down provisions of new 
support for higher education, colleges and universities 
must find ways and means to make the resources; they 
already have stretch further. At first, this may create 
tensions and some new problems. In the long run, /however, 
it may be found as enlightened action, for, as is now 
generally accepted in higher education throughout the coun- 
try, some expansion is expected to occur into the early 
80s, but relatively little' growth after that for the rest 
of this century. If colleges and universities can .get 
over the hump," so to speak, the long run challenge will be 
to maximize use of existing resources which will be more 
than necessary if earlier norms of determining need are 
SSined. That time may well be the golden era fo ^Prove- 
mpnt of the quality of postsecondary education as tne bus 
S3 60s wtre^or expanding the quantity of opportunity for 
many other thousands of persons at this level of study. 

Let us look at the existing resources that we are j 
talking about. Most obvious to the laymar. and typical state 
budget examiners view is the investment the American people 
have put into the capital plant for higher education. 

l2 For example, Eileen Kuhns and S._V. Itertorina , :, 0f _ 
Time and Modules: The Organization of instruction, 
of Higher Education XLV, 6 June 1974, 4,0-440 anc.Ashby^ 
Eric, "The Structure of Higher Education: A Wo*xc View. 
AGB Reports 8 . (-May- June 1973). / 



° f "Jil'^pd l 8 billion grlss square feet of buildings to 
an estimated 1.8 billio n. ^ stu l ents . of the total gross 
accommodate 7.4 million n« . . , public and 

area reported, ?PPf x tnit^utions 5r special interest to 
one-third » f""^?2SSS resources be used, if at all 

tutions (16.5 percent} • ^yax » are- Can all that 

nent to the discussions in this paper are. uan 

Ka out to good use in higher education? If so, now. 
space be P U J J:° 9" u " ilable b ut not used, waste may be 
If any- is good and available but simultaneoU s.ly alter- 

nlifve acifon towarS new construction or renewal is under- 

SET; fcu? e Sj plated -^#0^!^^ 

The most essential as well as most =°^^f° Ur ^ ssed 
available. for higher education however .^Sf^ t * e .„ 

over; it is the f a ="" y !1 ™ a [) ^lf c serv ice functions of 
instruction, research, and public ser als (faeulty 

higher education. Over a million p 60 0,000 full- 

and other professional f"? J"?" " to secure the more 

San S C muIion e students 0 enro?ied? "gain, roughly third 

According to tteMP ». 5^^^ for compensatlon a „d 
' anolne"ll?5 "Ii^on f^wed to other staff for compensation 
and to supplies. 

"Higher Education Comprehensive^lanning^rogram^^ 
Inventory o f Phvsica] Facilities , in R a i e igh, North 

1974, pp. 2-3. 

"American Council on Education, A T yt. Boo* on Hig her 

nation. Slg ^^^ F " CU §g nn'Kduca- 

issue, 19V4 . —Washington, D. C. ■ smeri 

tion , ia'M7 PP- 74-127, 74-129. 
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Once again, we must ask, how can all this specialized - 
talent be utilized for the betterment of society through 
hicrher education? Clearly, some new ways to manage resource 
allocations seems in order. Before turning to a discussion 
of regionalism as one approach, some, of the dilemmas raised 
by any suggestion of a coordinated approach to resource 
allocation need to be mentioned. 

Resource Use Coordination: Five Dilem mas and Two 
Spectre-Illusions 

The general picture in higher^ education, then, is one 
in which for some time, existing rather than new resources 
will need to support the enterprise. New resources will 
likely continue to dwindle; perhaps even the acquisition x 
of new fiscal support sufficient to maintain the fisting 
resources of personnel and facilities will be difficult. 
If! then, more effective and efficient use of existing 
resources (personnel and material) may be a necessary and 
desirable response, some way is needed to decide what 
existing resources will be called upon to bear added^bur- 
dens, what ones can continue to serve as now, and what 
ones if any, are to be discarded as no longer defensible. 

Ik w^dsf Mhattdo we save and use to support higher 
education in the decays ahead and "what do we throw away? 
^nd when tne decisions^ are reached on the question, how 
can they be implemented? 

In all. fifty states, that is the question confronting 
persons who Wand are responsible for allocation^ . of 
resources for higher education today. Ideally, it should 
be resolved with maximum preservation of wnat are the best 
■and most needed resources with maximum conservation of 
scarce new resources, and very importantly, with maximum 
preservation (a) of the traditional values of ^ higher .educa- 
tion £S S) of the humane treatment of social organizations 
aiid of individual persons in them. Faced with such criteria, 
the task before resource use coordinators becomes formid- 
able indeed! Five dilemmas appear that so far have evaded 
St?sf actor? handling; space permits only a mere mention or 
each. ( 

The first is the tradition in higher education of 
institutional autonomy. Since the resources ^ 
education are held not by a single auspice in any her 
but by at least two^ypes of auspices, one publicly, tne other 
private^ maintained, whether the several auspices shou c 
come together voluntarily or be brough * g*^! r ~* ^ 
official direction continues to be a 'buzzxemen. to a 
concerned Getting the owners together, then, fae 
essentia'. ,ut very hard objective to attain. Snoulc it oe 
"on call" or by "spontaneous" convention.-' _ 



Second/ decisipns need to be made, but how? Consensus, 
majority vote, edict? Each has its advantages but disadvan- 
tages, too. So far, no clear conclusion to support any one 
choice is^at hand. 

: " Third, decision implementation is awkward. Critical 
to this in any educational enterprise is the positive par- 
ticipation of faculty and supporting professional staff. 
In an age of expanding collective bargaining, this may be 
increasingly^ hard to get. ' 

Fourth, what about staff needed to do the work of the 
resource allocators? Should it be of volunteers from 
operating segments of the enterprise and institutions or a 
corps of professionals autonomous and separately supported? 

And fifth, resources (other than personnel just men- 
tioned) are -needed to support the -function. Should some 
existing resources lie diverted to, 'this new function? Can 
this be done? Or, can and should a case be made for use 
of some of the scarce new resources t:o be used for this 
purpose? 

\ 

Two Spectre-Illusions ' ' 

/ \ ' .. . j 

Actually, there are two extremes to the position that 
can x be y 'taken on the foregoing questions. [Each presents a 
kind of 'spectre-illusion that haunts many Jin higher educa- 
tion today and causes a quest for some workable, middle- 
ground view. 0 On the lone hand, there is trie spectre- 
illusion of a heavy -handed officialdom taking over control 
of higher education and setting for it not only the resources 
it will use, but also the broad policies to govern it. On - 
the other hand, there,.is spectr.e-illusioni' of the use of the 
"marketA model" to redistribute resources, and in the claim 
of advocates of this 'approach, to_pr.eserve.„the autonomy of 

institutions of adyanced^ study. 

f • ' ^ • 

Why are ItheWe' possibilities labeled in this paper 
r as spectre-illusions? Because. NEITHER extreme position can 
present convincing evidence . that it is the likely model for 
general adoption "'throughout the states. Proponents of the,, 
centralization of Ycontrol as well as coordination of post- 
secondary educatioVi are, confronted with the growing strength 
of the proprietary \sectpr (which practically and by defini- ■ 
.tion cannot be . controlled integrally with the others); with 
the spreading federal ..arid state practice of funding higher 
education through di\rect\ grants to students; and with the . 
demands (sometimes successful) of faculties and administra- 
tions of campuses of \ collectivized systems for more autonomy 
in their operations. Not<», f or example, the recommendations 
of the recently released Governor's Commission on Education 
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in Maryland; it recommends autonomy from the system and . 
separSe^onstitutional boards of control for the several 
state colleges and for the .Eastern Shore Campus of the 
•University of Maryland. 15 Proponents of the ^rket model, 
chief among them Frank Nevman, through the first and secona 
rebortsto the Secretary of the U. S, Department of Health, 
EdScaSon? 2d Welfare^, are faced wjth the fact that all 
but four States now have acted to , establish a 1202 Com 
mY=«Hnn" to carrv on "comprehensive statewide planning under 

Amendment of 1972) , that several states in recent years 
Sve^ut all public higher education under statewide gov- 
eSSng boards! and that officials of state government ana - 
?S governors and legislatures are expressing yearly more 
llterlst in direct intervention into the conducts of 
higher education. 
\ Regionalism in higher eduation . is emerging evidently 
as a move toward a middle-ground position in state-level 
Soordi^ion\and planning for higher _ education ^ Pre- 
sents some interesting positive possibilities to e ^ape 
!„S st3ec tre-illuslon of monolithic, centralized, state 
wiS conSSl and a mad market model. It suggests , more- , 
^ r, C ^start toward manageable ^^^U^S* 
the five dilemmas to resource use allocation that were 
presented above. 

Regionalism Within Statewide Planning 

: - just what are regionalism and regionalization and^what 
is the status of development of these notions in higher . 
eduction in this country? For the past year £ or 

now going to press and will be published by Oie center i« 



here. 



, 16 Govemor's Study Commissdon on Structure and Gover- 
nance of Education. forWgd F inal ^grt of ge 
Governor's Commission- on Education .. Baltimore, .ia iy x 
The. Commissxonr 1975, pp. 26-2/. 

17 R e port on Hi gher Education. Washing -,on , D . C . 
Dept. or Health, Education, anoHfelfare, 1971 anc ^ 
s econd Newma n Re portT National Poli cy and Higne^ ^ac-on , 
Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1975. 
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For purposes of our study, we define regionalism as 
that view of a geographic sub-section of a state (or of 
several adjoining states) which considers all (or a number), 
of the postsecondary educational components collectively 
and seeks to establish a coordinated relationship of their 
goals, programs, and/or resources. That is the idea, the 
concept; regionalization is then simply the acts or pro- 
cesses by which the concept is put. into practice; the 
'implementation of regionalism is regionalization. It is 
manifested, obviously in some form of interinstitutional , 
cooperative arrangement. 

For purposes of our study, however, we attached another 
criterion for inclusion of interinstitutional arrangements 
into the counts of practice we wanted to describe; it was 
that the regional arrangement be one -that was officially 
recognized by an authoritative agency in the state. This 
could be, naturally, the Governor or Legislature by execu- 
tive action or statute, or a state-level coordinating or 
governing board responsible for postsecondary education in 
whole or in part in the state. 

This matter of official recognition is important, for 
it is a way to separate the .concept of regionalism as an 
aspect of statewide planning and coordination of post 
secondary 'education from the more general phenomenon of 
consortia which are more typically ad hoc, voluntary, 
interinstitutional arrangements.. ; These merit attention 
because (1) they are, in some sense, forerunners of regional- 
ism, (2) because they are, in some cases coming into the 
process of recognized, official regionalism, and (3) because 
they" provide already some basis of, experience from which 
officials considering regionalism can profit. Identifica- 
tion and preliminary examination of these consortia dates 
back, now nearly twenty years , 18 but in recent years, the 
person most directly following this development is ^wis 
D. Patterson, headquartered in the AAHE. For several years , 
he has produced an annual count of formally organized con- 
sortiums. The 1975 count is 106. But, as he says, this is 
only a small glimpse of the interinstitutional connections 
emerging throughout the land: 

Numbers at best only tell a part of the 
cooperative movement. In the past two years 
new areas are receiving increased attention > 
such as among community colleges, in continuing 



18 S V' Martorana, James Messersmith, and Lawrence 
Nelson, rnn^rati ve. Projects Among Colleg e and Universities 
Ci rcular No! 649, U. S./Uept. of Health, Edu cation, ana 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. : GPO, 1961. - 
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education in medical and health programs , 
in. military, programs, in th-o W ^ « the 
arts. Two trends to observe in the future 
will be: the movement to state regional iza- 
tion where it becomes increasingly difficult 
to Sistlnjiish between voluntary and statutory 
systems; and a broadening of the base or 
participation to include the full range of 
the postsecondary community and rexatea 
community/regional agencies in cooperative 
arrangements . 19 



Consort: _ 

But McGuire and I discovered ^stronger interest and 

s??yf center for the Study of Higher Education. 
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^% 3 r?= a L^d ate Thirty-onI stftes have embarked or are in 
peered to find. n«W™ regionalizing postsecondary. 
advanced stages of study or "gron _ y^y.one states 
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19 Lewis D. Patterson, 1 97 5 Consortium Directory, 
Washington, D. C.:AAHE, 1975, p. v. 

20 Franklin Patterson, CojJ^gesin Consort, San 
^Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1975. 
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put r this concept envisions a mechanism that will bring 
about, in a region/ an organizational arrangement of all of 
the community-focused educational components that are 
present — public, private, industrially-based, those based 
in religious and cultural institutions and canters, and 
whatever else that exists can. be interrelated into the 
educational service for a "Learning Society," So, I close 
with a reminder that if we are going to talk about dwindling 
resources, if "survival through sharing" is to be a viable 
concept* it will be necessary to recognize that the basic 
problem is not just dollars, but also recapturing public 
esteem. One of the questions the public is asking is: 
How well can we use the resources that are already at hand, 
regardless of whether these are public or j r:- ate, in our 
direct control or not, or formally or internally identified 
with schools and colleges? The challenge in the question 
is whether postsecondary educational leadership can bring 
thsese all to bear in the public interest. 

And finally, one must ask, is. regionalism of ficially 
now and operationally perhaps soon coming to be recognized 
as the way of the' future in statewide planning and coor- 
dination? 
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however, the State University of .New York, which is tne 
state umbrella organization for public higher education 
outside of New York City, has a regionalization plan which 
it is seeking to effect. This also has an official status 
because it is under the aegis of the Board of Trustees of 
the State University of New York. One should empni.. ize 
there is some attempt at coordination going on between 
those two officially endorsed plans which is, as yet, 
rather amorphous; in the interim, the two plans for region- 
alization need to be recognized in any report that pretends 
to describe the status of the development of this new educa- 
tional movement in the country at this time. 

Seven states have moved into regionalization by virtue 
of an enabling statutory action. Now that is indicative, 
we think, of the seriousness by which this matter is being 
viewed in these states and it may be, again, an indication 
of things to come. In the other states it has come about 
as already indicated by administrative action of those 
agencies that have some authority of law behind them. More 
information about such topics as their staffing patterns, 
mechanisms for policy formation, and modes of financing are 
covered in the report. Most of the regional designs, as 
vet, do not have fully developed central coordinating o. 
executive staffs. But a number of them do All.-, have some 
form or mechanism for arriving at policy and guiding opera- 
tions, and all that survive, of course, must some way or 
another be financed., Together they suggest a portent 'is 
and fascinating possibility for a new era in America : -jos*- 
secondary education. . >: 

Conclusion 

Several questions seem to flow from the Results, of the 
regionalism study that have quite direct import to the pur- 
poses and interest of this conference specifically and to 
the Question of coordination of a state's enterprise in 
pbstScondary education as an approach to conserving scarce 
resources while, hopefully improving public service in 
both effectiveness and ".efficiency terms. The questions bear 
broadly on the structure, programming, and staffing of poot , 
secondary education as well, as the way it is to -be financed. 
They include also: Is this development--regiona^sm--a 
manifestation of what by. some is coming to be termed 
^cSmmunivJrsit?»22 or "Jommuniversity education "1* 3 Simply 



22 Samuel B. Gould, Today ' s Aca demic Condition. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 
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